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PREFACE. 



Having but imperfectly anticipated the extent of 
interest which the Science of Psychology appears 
to create in the public mind, the Council of the 
Psychological Society of Great Britain had 
made very inadequate provision for the Inaugural 
Meeting to which visitors had been invited. 
Measuring by the usual attendances at other 
scientific societies (with the single exception of 
the Gteographical Society), they concluded that 
ample space for all whom the subject was likely 
to attract would be supplied by the large lecture 
room ia Conduit Street. Their surprise was great 
to find every seat occupied long before the hour of 
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meeting, and it was with regret that they beheld 
a great number of disappointed applicants departing 
because unable to find even standing room. It 
is at the request of those who were thus prevented 
from hearing it, as of many of those present, that 
the Inaugural Address of the President is now 
published. 

A very erroneous impression appears to prevail 
that the Psychological Society op Gbbat 
Britain has been established with a special 
Tiew to the promotion of a new faith to which 
the name " Spiritualism " has been given. As 
this was far indeed from the design of the 
promoters, who contemplate the investigation of 
the entire field of Psychology, this Address on 
the Province of Psychology was prepared with 
express purpose to show how large is the domain 
which the Society proposes to survey, and how 
many and diverse are the subjects that will 
present themselves for its inquiries and discussions. 
Formed for the investigation of all psychological 
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phenomena, the Society could not exclude from 
consideration any that profess properly to belong 
to their Science and that shall be duly authen- 
ticated to them by sufficient eridence. The phe- 
nomena in question are but a small fraction of the 
multitude of Psychological facts that wiU from 
time to time come to be considered. The following 
Address presents merely an outline of the various 
branches of the Science and the problems that 
press for solution under each of them. The Society 
will exclude no Psychological questions (save such 
as belong to Theology), from its collection of facts 
or its discussions upon their causes. 

The Council feel that the best contradiction 
of this misrepresentation of their design will be 
found in the following pages, which show that 
the Society embraces no creed, supports no faith, 
contemplates no theory, has no latent designs, 
but proposes only to collect facts and investigate 
psychological phenomena, precisely as other 
scientific societies invest^ate the phenomena of 
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Magnetism or the laws of Astronomy, with no 
foregone conclusions, and with the single purpose 
to ascertain, so far as evidence and argument may, 
what is the very truth, leaving the deductions 
from that truth for individual opinion and collective 
debate. 
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The Inaugwral Address of the President of The 
Psychological Society op Great Britain 
(Me. Serjeant Cox), Aj^il 14, 1875. 



What is the province of Psychology ? 

This is the first question to be answered by a 
Psychological Society. 

To make that answer clear, it is necessary to ask 
and answer another question. 

What is matter ? 

A distinct and definite comprehension of what 
matter is lies at the very foundation of Psychological 
Science. 

A few words will suffice to make the answer clear 
to the common intelligence. 

Physicists have arrived at the almost unanimous 
conclui^on that the entire Universe is composed of 
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which it is composed, to find the function of each 
part, and to observe the efEncts upon that structure 
of the physical and organic forces. 

But although this mechanism is subject to the 
same forces as is all other molecular structure, it is 
also manifestly moved and directed by another 
force, distinguished from the physical and 
organic forces in this, that it is not, like them, 
a blind force, but an intelligent force — acting in 
obedience to a power, other than itself, that exercises 
an independent choice of actions. 

This intelligent and directing Power is not one 
of the Physical Forces, for often it acts in oppo- 
sition to them. It is also a Power existing, if 
not generated, within the mechanism, whose 
actions it prescribes although seemingly inde- 
pendent of it. 

This is the Intelligent Something — call it what 
we will — be it a form or a force — an entity or a 
mode of motion— an actual being or merely an 
influence — which it is the proper Province of 
Psychology to investigate. 

Assuming it to be an actual entity — something 
other than a mere resultant from a certain collo- 
cation of matter — the Greeks called it Psyche^ and 
we have called it indiscriminately — &oul — Spirit — 
mnd. Adopting for scientiflo purposes the ancient 
term Psi/che, we have the term Psychology, 
which, in plain English, means "The Science of 
he Soul." 
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JPht/siologt/y therefore, deals with the material 
structure, with the whole visible and palpable me- 
chanism of Man— whatever of it can be severed 
by the scalpel, fused in the crucible, subjected 
to the microscope ; — ^in short, so much of Man as is 
material — and by " material^^^ I intend constructed 
of molecules. 

Psychology deals with the potencies or entities, 
whatever they be, whence proceed the forces 
by which this mechanism is moved and directed, 
and which, being immaterial — ^that is to say, non- 
molecular — ^are imperceptible to any human sense. 
True, they cannot be carved, and weighed, and 
analysed. But their existence is not therefore the 
less certain nor, as I shall presently attempt to 
show, less capable of being made known to us and 
their qualities and functions ascertained. 

The province of Psychology ^ therefore, begins at 
the point at which the province of Physiology 
ends. They are neither rival nor antagonistic 
sciences, as some have contended, but in truth they 
supplement each other. Each requires for its full 
development some assistance from the other ; and 
a perfect knowledge of one cannot be attained 
without some knowledge of the other. 

I hope I shall not misrepresent the argument 
by which the Materialists dispute the authority 
of Psychology to be deemed a legitimate 
branch of science. It is necessary to note their 
objection that it may be answered and the 
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Gxiatence of a Psychological Society vindicate 
and justified. 

""We can kaow," they say, "matter, which is per-" 
ceptible to our senses, and we can learn something 
of the laws by which it is governed. We are thu8 
enabled to construct a science, that is to say, aJ 
systematic scheme of positive knowledge. This ii<l 
the proper province of Physics, and Physicists ' 
have thus a solid foundation on which to build, 
and actual facts with which to deal, fully capable 
of demonstrative proof and permitting the forma-, 
tion of probable judgments based upon substantial- 
realities. 

" But otherwise it is with you Psychologists , 
Metaphysicians, Mental Philosophers, and Theo. 
logians. You try to construct a science without & 
foundation. You deal not with the real and thai! 
actual, with something perceptible to the senses and 
whose existence is proved. Your subject matter ia 
not merely unknown, it is unknotoable. You profew 
it to be something of which the senses have no; 
cognisance, which cannot bo seen, felt, carved^' 
weighed, analysed. Your basis ia conjectural and 
your conclusions are and ever must be conjectures 
also. It is not permitted to us, as Scientists, 
recognise for scientifie purposes anytliing not: 
material. We see in matter " the promise and thtt 
potency of every form and quality of life." 'W% 
know of no existence that is not material. What- 
you call Mind, which has no distinct being to any 
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of your senses — and which even in your own ima- 
gination of it has neither form nor substance, and 
of which yourselyes have no definite conception 
— is to our conception of it merely a function 
of the brain, for, as the brain is, so is that mind. 
Thoughts, emotions, ideas, are only states of con- 
sciousness, names given to certain sensations that 
accompany certain conditions of the brain. When 
life ceases we see that sensation ceases; the 
brain as well as the body is resolved into its 
material elements and the man that was is not. 
But no part of him perishes. The molecules 
of which he was constructed pass into other forms 
of being; but the individual consciousness is ex- 
tinct." 

This is, as I read it, the sum of the argument of 
the Materialists. I have stated it very briefly, but 
I hope not unfairly, for the limits of this address 
do not permit of a more elaborate exposition. 
We may frankly admit its cogency. There is 
in it much that is calculated to impress the mind, 
and it is not surprising that it should have found 
very general acceptance among men of science 
and obtained a large following in the outside 
world. The argument seems to be without a 
flaw and the conclusion to be irresistible — that 
Psychology is a visionary science — in truth, no 
science at all, but merely a mass of conjectural 
deductions from conjectural facts. 

Now here it is that Psychologists join issue 
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witli the Materialists and boldly challenge them 
to proof. We assert with unhesitating confidence 
that we are dealing with a subject as real, and whose 
existence is as capable of positive proof, as are many 
of those which the Materialists investigate. We 
protest that the potencies with which we deal are as 
capable of actual demonstration as are the Electricity 
and the Magnetism of the Physicists. We say that 
tlie study of Psychology is to he pursued in precisely 
the same manner, with precisely the same kind of 
ovidence,and with deductions made according to the 
same logical rules, as those upon whose sufficiency 
the Physicists rest their claim to a place among the 
sciences for Magnetism and Electricity, and for 
themselves the character of Men of Science. 

What is Magnetism ? What is Electricity ? 
What is Gravitation ? What are Heat and Light ? 
According to the Physicists, they are not sub- 
stances, not matter, not things. They are only 
forces, or, to use the favourite phrase of Professor 
Tyndall, merely "modes of motion." In truth, 
the Physicists know not what they are. They 
know of the existence of these forces, he they 
things or motions, only by the effects they pro- 
duce upon the molecular substances our senses are 
structured to perceive. Although these forces are 
'■ ever passing about us and through us with tre- 
|i mendous energy, we should be ignorant of their 
I presence but for changes they cause in molecular 
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feel the shock — say, of the electric spark. But 
what we feel is not the electricity itself, hut 
the sensation caused hy the displacement of the 
molecular structure through which it is flashing 
and which is an ohstacle to its passage. How, 
therefore, do the Physicists construct their sciences 
of Electricity and Magnetism ? Not hy seeing or 
feeling the imperceptihle fluids, if such they he, 
but hy noting the effects they produce upon the 
molecular structure the human senses are enabled 
to perceive, and thence deducing conclusions, 
more or less probable and more or less con- 
jectural, as to the nature of the forces, of whose 
existence they do not entertain the slightest doubt, 
although they are not actually known and probably 
are unknowable. 

By precisely the same processes as the 
Materialists employ for ascertaining the existence, 
the powers and the properties of those unknown 
and unknowable things. Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, do the Psychologists propose to ascer- 
tain if there be in the human organism, 
or associated with it, or in any way controlling it, 
something as imperceptible to the senses, and conse- 
quently as unknown and unknowable, as are Mag- 
netism and Electricity — some entity — ^be it a force 
or a thing — such as that we call Idfe^ which is in or- 
ganic structure only — or that which is called Mind 
and which is found only in animal structure ; and 
if there be not also something, other than Life and 
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Mind, that grires to Mind its consciousness of indi. 
vitlual hping — somothing that constitutes the Man 
and yet is distinct from the body of the man, which 
we call Spirit or Soul. I do not assert now that 
such things exist — this is one of the many great 
duties that devolve upon the Psychology of 
the future — hut I say that the existence of these 
things, thoir powers and their qualities, are i 
capable of being studied and may be as accu- 
rately ascertained, as are the existence, qualities, 
and powers of Magnetism and Electricity; and 
by precisely the same processes as are pursued by 
the Physicists — that is to say, by observing the 
operation of the imperceptible entities upon mole- 
cular matter which we can perceive. How did Pro- 
fessor Tyndall advance to his discoveries of the 
characteristics of magnetism ? He did not see the ■ 
magnetic force or fluid, whichsoever it be. AH he. 
saw and knew was, that certain substances under, 
certain conditions were affected in a certain manner. 
He changed the conditions again and again, untU 
he learned some of the peculiarities of the force hfl 
could not see, and thus he arrived at a confident 
conviction that the force was a real presence, 
though itself imperceptible, unknown and un- 
knowable, and he ventured upon conjectures, mora 
or less probable, as to the nature and characteristica 
of that force, or of the entity producing that force. 
And in the like fashion it is that Psychology 
proposes to pursue its researches into life, mind, 
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SOUL, imperceptible though they be, and, there- 
fore, according to the Materialists, unknown and 
unknowable. By noting the effects they produce 
upon organised being, with which they are asso- 
ciated precisely as are the physical forces with 
inorganic being. Psychology not unreasonably hopes 
to arrive at the same knowledge of the existence 
and characteristics of these imperceptible producers 
of the forces that govern organised being, as the 
Physicists have already obtained of the nature and 
powers of those other imperceptible entities, M ag- 
netism and Electricity — ^that is to say, by noting 
their effects upon molecular matter. 

And if this can be done, and I challenge the 
Materialists to the proof that the analogy is not 
perfect, a Science of Psychology is at least as 
possible as is a Science of Electricity or a Science 
of Magnetism. 

What then is the Province of Psychology ? 

To investigate all of the forces that move and 
direct the mechanism of man — Life — Mind — 
Soul; if they be, what they are, what are their 
sources, their structures, their powers, their 
capacities, their functions, their potentialities, 
and their destinies. It is the study of Man 
himself, if Man be indeed something more than the 
material structure that grows from an invisible 
point to a mature and perfect mechanism, and 
then fades, perishes, and passes away. 

Life — ^Mind— SouI(> 

B 
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Truly a magnificent field for Science. But how | 
imperfectly cultivated — tow strangely neglected! 
It is difficult to realize the fact that this year of ' 
grace, 1875( should witness the germ of the firat 
national association for the promotion of Psycho- 
logical Science ! Great Britain boasts a catalogue j 
of Societies, long established and flourishing, 
for the investigation of important and unimpor- 
tant branches of knowledge, all of which have 
done good service in their way. There are 
societies for the study of the stars and for the I 
classification of beetles ; the relics of past ages are | 
religiously speculated upon by another society ; 
the speech of man engrosses a fourth; the races I 
of man a fifth. But now for the first time is a I 
serious endeavour made to establish an association 
for systematic and scientific investigation of what i 
Man is — how he came to be — what is the life that j 
moves him — when it began and how — how we 
move and live — what is the intelligence that 
directs us — what I am — what you are — if Soul is 
and what it is, what is its relationship to the body, 
and what its probable destiny. 

The causes of this neglect of a Science so grand, 
so important and so interesting are not far to 
seek. They are , 

Firat, a popular impression that the subject of 
it was properly within the province, not of 
Science, but of Theology. It was assumed by the 
unthinking, and asserted as a dogma by the super- 
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stitious, that Mind and Soul were iovfaith^ not for 
knowledge. To search after scientific proofs of 
them was to question the authority that declared 
them to he, hut properly refused to prove them to 
he. We have almost outlived that phase of mental 
darkness, and few of our modem theologians of any 
creed would now desire to exempt Mind and Soul 
from the same scientific examination as is given to 
the hody. But undouhtedly the prejudice lingers 
yet in the puhlic mind and has heen and still is 
an ohstacle to the universal recognition of Psy- 
chology as a science. 

The second cause of its depression has proceeded 
from the opposite quarter. The Physicists have 
heen and still are more hostile to it than ever were 
the Theologians — ^for two reasons; first, hecause 
it was claimed as heing within the domain of 
Theology, which the Physicists for the most part 
reject ; and, secondly, hecause, as already stated, its 
suhject matters are imperceptihle to the senses and 
consequently, as the Physicists assert, helong to 
the unknown and unknowahle and therefore are 
subjects for conjecture only and not for knowledge. 

The thi/rd and, perhaps, the most formidahle 
impediment to the establishment of Psychology 
as a recognised branch of science has been caused 
by the Metaphysicians and Mental Philosophers. 
Instead of pursuing the investigation of Mind and 
Soul, as all other science is now sought, by obser- 
vation of phenomena and by experiment^ the^ hsw<^ 
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persistently limited their inquiries to the con- 
templation of their own inner consciousness, 
preferring argument to observation. Only very 
recently have a few investigators of Mental and 
Psychical Science endeavoured to pursue it by 
the collection of fucia external to themselves, and 
by reasonable deductions from those facts. The 
consequence has been that for centuries mental 
science has made no pi-ogress whatever, while all 
other sciences have been advancing with giant 
strides. Not the least of the many uses of this 
Society will be to prove that the Science of Mind 
and Soul can be based on at least as many facts I 
and phenomena, and therefore on as secure a ' 
foimdation, as any of the Physical Sciences. 

There has been yet another obstacle to the pro- 
gress of Psychology which it would be un- 
candid not to recognise. It has had its open ' 
enemies in past times in Theologians, in our own 
times in the Materialists and the Metaphysicians. 
But now it has to fear another enemy within its 
very gates. These are to be found among Psy- 
chologists themselves, and the form it takes is 
incautious credulity. Many of the phenomena are 
from their very nature strange and rare and often 
excite wonder as well as curiosity. They are not 
like the phenomena through which Physical 
science is esiilored — the operations of blind 
forces upon unconscious substances. Mental and 
Psychical phenomena are for the most part the 
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action of forces that are directed by intelligenco, 
and the subject of that action is sensitive and 
conscious. Hence the necessity for the extremest 
caution in observation, for repeated trial by ex- 
periment and test, for careful noting, slow deduc- 
tion of conclusions, and cautious assertion. It is 
to the neglect of these precautions by some too 
hasty adventurers into the field of Psychological 
Science that it has been somewhat discredited 
among those whom a more rational treatment 
would have attracted to its ranks. I cannot pass 
without remark exhortations to faith which have 
been openly advanced. It is scarcely necessary to 
vindicate this Society from sanctioning any such 
return to pre-scientific ages. Faith has no re- 
cognition in science, which takes nothing on trust. 
Science is proof and proof means the best evidence 
the nature of the subject will permit. 

Such being the province of Psychology, as re- 
cognised by this Society, and such the methods by 
which we propose to pursue the investigation of 
it, allow me briefly to sketch an outline of the 
subjects that will properly come within the scope 
of its papers and discussions. 

And these may be prefaced with the emphatic 
declaration that all theological debate, or even 
reference, will be strictly and sternly prohibited. 
The reasons for this rule are obvious. We intend 
by it no slight to Theology, no disputing of its 
importance, no question of its authority. But it is 
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a science upon which there is a vast variety of 
opinion, even among individuals professing tlie 
same creod. Authorities acknowledged by one are 
denied by another. If in the discussion of any 
question a writer or speaker were permitted to cite 
an authority which he accepts as Divine, and there- 
fore conclusive, some others, who dispute that 
asserted authority, would certainly broach other 
dogmas of their own ; and thus there would be an 
end to that for which the Society is established 
— the scientific investigation of Psychological 
questions. 

Thus contemplated, how vast and grand is the 
territory to he explored 1 

Life — mind — soul. 

What is Life ? What is its source ? Is it the 
product of certain molecular structure, or is it the 
parent of that structure ? Is it inherent in the 
molecule, or is it conveyed into the organic 
structure from without ? Is life the same in 
all organic being, the man, the animal, the 
vegetable ? Where does it begin ? Where does 
it end P Is it created, or transmitted ? Does it 
reside in the whole organic structure, or in some 
part of it only ? Does it cease to be, or is it only 
transferred? What are the beginnings of the 
individual life of Man, animals, vegetables ? What 
relationship have they to one another ? What 
rplation'=<liip has Life to Mind and Soul? Whcnco 
[ii-oci-rd IlrrecUty and Ilt/bvidhm ? What are their 
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Phenomena? What are the laws that govern 
them? 

Ijitimately associated with these inquiries, and 
impossible to be severed from th^m, is the great 
theory of evolution^ and the consequent questions 
of the Descent of Man, and the Origin of Species 
which have made the name of Darwin second only 
to that of Newton, and wrought a revolution in 
the science of organic nature. 

All these are within the proper province of Psy- 
chology, and wiU be open for discussion among us. 

Mind is no less fruitful of problems that invite 
investigation. 

What is Mind ? Where does it dwell ? Is it ma- 
terial or non-material ? Is it a function of the brain, 
or is it something other than the brain, of which 
the brain is merely the material mechanism ? In 
either case, what is the structure, and what are the 
functions, of the brain ? Is it one homogeneous 
centre, acting as one whole, having no parts, the 
entire organ operating in every of its operations^ 
or is it a machine made of many parts, each part 
having its own special function, and working sepa- 
rately or in various combinations of the various parts, 
as the requirement may be ? Is Dr. Carpenter 
right in his contention that the Mind, whatever 
it be, works as one whole for every thought or 
emotion? Or is Professor Ferrier right who 
professes to have proved, by positive experiment, in 
opposition to the conjectures of Carpenter, that 
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different parts of the brain have distinct and definite 
duties in the control of the motions of the body ? 
For if the body be so directed) it is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that the mental functions 
which make the sensations we call ideas and emotions 
are in like manner performed by distinct parts of 
the brain. Upon this follows the vast series of 
questions, still to be answered, what are the various 
mental functions, and by what part of the brain ia 
each performed ? 

Our Society will be required at the very outset 
of its labours to grapple with the great physiological 
fact by which Brown-Seqxfard, the first of living 
PhysiologistSj has startled the world, the duplicity 
of the brain and the consequent duplicity of all the 
mental faculties. The discovery was not a new 
one, for nearly forty years ago a book was pub- 
lished by an eminent physician, treating of what 
he termed "the Duality of the Mind." The con- 
ception of this he had not, however, learned, like 
Brown-Sequaud, from inspection of the brain, but 
by careful examination of mental operations, many 
of which he showed to be explicable only on the 
assumption that the mind is not a whole, but a 
structure composed of parts, many, if not all, of 
which are in duplicate, as are the bodily organs. 
Gall had previously demonstrated anatomically 
that the brain is formed of two hemispheres, having 
* duplicate mental organs, as he termed them, so that, 
s with the two eyes and two ears, an injury to an 
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organ in one hemisphere still left the patient mth 
a serviceable organ in the other hemisphere, and 
capacity for its use, which, though diminished in 
power, is still suflScient for the performance of the 
ordinary affairs of life. But, as seems to be the 
invariable practice, Gall was declared by the 
Scientists of his time to be a limatic or an impostor, 
deluded or deluding, because he dared to assert 
something not recognised by their then limited 
knowledge of Nature. They refused even to inquire 
if his teachings were true; they declared the 
asserted facts to be impostures or delusions; and 
thus a knowledge of incalculable importance to 
humanity was condemned as a heresy and pursued 
with merciless abuse and ridicule by those who had 
never even inquired into its truth. As a conse- 
quence of this. Mental Physiology continued as 
obscure and irrational as ever and made no pro- 
gress. But now that the greatest of living Phy- 
siologists has ventured, not merely to confirm 
these despised investigations of long ago, but to 
declare, as a positive and proved fact to which he 
pledges his reputation, that we have actually 
two minds, each of which can and does often act 
separately from the other, and bases upon that 
asserted fact a series of recommendations for the 
better education of the double mind, this question 
of the Duality of the Mind can no longer be looked 
upon as speculative merely, but must be accepted 
as a fact in Nature. Thus there is opened to the 
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Psychologist a new and almost boundless field 
for esamiuation of mental operations, viewed by 
the new light that will be thrown upon them h; 
this newly proved condition of mental structure. 

But all these problems of incalculable interest am 
importanc)' belong to the investigation of Mind ill 
its normal state, when its operations are performei 
with ease and regularity and no striking phenomi 
present themselves to awaken curiosity and arresl 
attention. We can, indeed, learn very little of the 
mechanism of any machine, we are not permitted 
to take to pieces, from a survey of it when all its 
parts are working smoothly and regularly. It is 
when the mechanism falls out of gear, and one 
wheel grates upon another, and strange motions 
occur, and its work is done imperfectly, that we are 
enabled to discover something of the complex 
structure and the functions of its various parts. 
Thus it is that we may learn more of the structure 
of the mental machine in its abnormal condition^ 
when the meciianism is disordered and strange 
phenomena present themselves, than when it is per- 
forming the work of conscious life with i-egiilarity 
and ease. 

Therefore, the attention of Psychologists should 
be especially directed to the various abnormal, 
conditions of the Mind and its mechanism, firsti 
ij with purpose to ascei-tain the facts ; secondly, to 
trace the sources of the phenomena ; and, thirdly, to 
discover what light thesu throw upon the structure 
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of the macliinery and its motive forces. Among 
the abnormal conditions that will, I hope, early 
attract the attention of the members of the Society, 
are: 

The Phenomena of Sleep and Dream. — It 
appears to me that these have been too much 
neglected by Psychologists. It cannot be that 
mental conditions so remarkable could fail, if 

• 

carefully studied, to throw upon the mental 
processes a stream of light that would advance 
immensely our knowledge of the methods of brain 
action and the influences of the forces, mental or 
psychical, by which it is influenced — especially as 
that investigation will now be greatly assisted by 
the recent discovery of the Duality of the Mind, 
which wfll certainly explain not a few of the 
phenomena of dreaming that have hitherto been 
wholly inexplicable. The nightly recurrence to 
all of UJ3 of these phenomena ought to have made 
them long ago the subject of a systematic scientific 
examination by the learned and of eager curiosity 
to the world. But perhaps it is that the familiarity 
of the phenomenon has deprived it of its 
intrinsic interest, and blinded us to its true 
value as affording the most obvious means for ob- 
taining an insight into the mysteries of mental 
action. It will be an early duty of the Society to 
invite the attention of its thoughtful members, 
and through them of the popular as well as of the 
scientific world, to phenomena that have been too 
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much nogluctcd, seeing tliat they offer the most 
valuable means for tlie exploration of Mental Phy- 
siology, 

The Phenomena of Delirimn and Insanity are 
fraught with lessons that should form an important 
chapter in the records of Psychology; for here 
we see the operations of the Mind and its organ 
when under the influence of positive disease. 

Still more instructive are the Phenomena of 
Somnambulism, Natural and Artificial. Natural. 
Somnambulism has never been a disputed fact. It 
ia universally recognised as an abnormal conditioa. 
of the mind common at all times and in all 
countries. The most strange exhibitions are 
everywhere recorded of it. There can he no doubt 
that duiing its paroxysms phenomena have occuret 
whose reality the most sceptical of Scientists has 
not dared to question ; many, indeed, have been 
recorded hy the physicians attending upon the 
patients. Nevertheless, when the same phenomena 
were exhibited by somnambulcs in whom the eon. 
ditiou had been artificially produced, the charge 
of imposture was freely cast upon the patients 
by Scientists who dared not dispute the pheno- 
mena when the condition oceured naturally. True 
it is that there is now an admission that the facta 
so furiously denied twenty years ago, are sub. 
stantially true. Dr. Carpenter accepts them and 
endeavours to explain them. It is amusing to note 
that he uses them to discredit other phenomena 
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which he now denies as vehemently as his pre 
decessors denied the phenomena which he now 
admits. Dr. Tuke, in his excellent treatise on 
" The Influence of the Mind over the Body^^^ also 
accepts the phenomena of Artificial Somnambulism 
as real. But the fact that they have at length 
passed into the creed of the Profession is a recog- 
nition of their importance which should stimulate 
Psychologists to a more careful and extended in- 
vestigation than has yet been made of the remark- 
able phenomena attending that curious psychical 
condition, with a view to ascertain precisely their 
features, their sources, and the conclusions to which 
they point in relation to the Psychical structure of 
Man. Here then is another wide field for explora- 
tion by the Psychological Society. 

The curious mental condition to which Dr. 
Gabfenteb has given the name of " Unconscious 
Cerebration^^ is another problem that courts 
solution. The facts upon which it is foimded are 
many, but is the explanation suggested by him 
sufficient? May not the condition he describes 
be better explained by the Duality of the Mind 
— ^that duplicity of the brain, of which I have just 
spoken ? This, too, will be a theme properly for 
discussion here. 

Lastly, we have the most difficult but infinitely 
the greatest problem of all — Soul. 

Mind — Soul. 

In common speech, as perhaps in popular con- 
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ccption, Mind and Soul are taken to be identioi 
pRychology cannot so treat them. Hind may 
improbably be the language of the Soul — the 
manner in which it expresses itself — the medium 
by means of which in this stage of material exist- 
ence it communicates with other Souls. But 
also what we call Mind may be the product of brain 
organization. It is still a moot question, and until 
it is determined by far more extensive investigation 
than has yet been given to it. Science must treat 
of Mind and Soul as tf they were different entities 
— Mind being the term by which we express brain 
action, and the sensation that action communi- 
cates to the conscious self — Soul being the term 
applied to that conscious self which receives and. 
takes cognizance of those brain actions, which to it 
are sensations. 

All, moreover, recognise the existence of Mind, 
while many deny the existence of Soul as an.. 
entity distinct from the body. 

Here it will he convenient to state an objection 
felt by all Psychologists to the terms " Soiil" and 
" Spirit" which can-y with them to many minds 
ideas derived from other popular uses by which 
cei-tain conceptions arc already affixed to them, aud 
which are the cause of continual mistakes on the 
part of the non-scientific public. The term Spirit 
has been associated with certain vulgar notioua; 
derived from fanciful mythologies and ghost stories. 
The term Soul has been employed to express 
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vague notion of nothing at all. It is too often a 
word substituted for a definite idea, and employed 
to hide our ignorance from ourselves or from 
others. To most minds the conception of Soul 
presents itself as merely a negation of being; as 
having neither form, nor shape, nor substance, 
nor qualities, — ^in fact, as an idealized nothing. 
But not such is the Soul which Psychology 
recognises as a subject for investigation. It seeks 
for a definite something^ and when it speaks of 
" The Soul " or " The Spirit " of a Man it refers 
neither to ** the spirits " of superstitious story, nor 
to the inconceivable nothing of the popular mind. 
Psychology intends by Soul the definite entity which 
has the consciousness of individual identity and 
which constitutes the individual Man. 

This Society will do invaluable service to its 
Science if it could invent and procure the general 
adoption of some name as a substitute for the 
misleading terms " Soul " and '' Spirit " to indicate 
the special subject of its own investigations and 
which should be free from the colour given to 
the popular names by foregone conclusions. Per- 
haps the term *^ Psyche ^^ would serve the purpose. 
At all events it may be employed until some 
better one is found, and I should venture to re- 
commend its general adoption, as being divested of 
all foregone prejudices, and as expressing with an 
appropriate title the intelligent motive force that 
directs the mechanism of Man. I have already 
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ventured to give to the Torce that is the iostrumen! 
by which the Psyche operates upon the material" 
mochanism ol' the body and upon the external 
world, the title of Psychic Force. 

Is it, as tlie Materialists assert, that Man is 
nothing more than the material structure per- 
ceptible to oui" senses ? — that life is but the product 
of a certain combination and arrangement of 
molecules in the special manner we call organic ? 
Is it that Mind — InteWgenee — is but an action 
of that material structure and Consciousness 
merely a state of that organism P la it that, when, 
this combination of molecules is dissolved, life| 
ends and with life the intelligence and thw 
consciousness that were also the product of that" 
combination ? Or is it that this thing that 
cotiscious is something other than the material 
organism of which it is conscious ? Is the force( 
that moves that complex mechanism self-gene, 
rated ? Is the Intelligence that directs it mM~*\ 
produced ? Or is there not something in our | 
material structure that is non-material — that is to 
say, constructed of some other combination of 
atoms than that which mates molecular structure 
— sometliing that is in fact ourselves, and of which 
tlie body is merely the material mechanism through I 
which that non-material something, from the very ^ 
condition of its being, can alone hold commu- 
nication with the material world. 

This is the first question, surely of over- 
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whelming interest to every human heing, that 
presents itself to the Psychologist. For a scientific 
answer to it he must consult — ^what ? Not his inner 
consciousness, not his hopes and desires, not creeds, 
not dogmas, not opinions, not conjectures, but 
facts. He must do as did the discoverers of Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism, as Faraday did, as Tyndall 
is doing; he must note the changes in the 
matter which alone his senses can perceive and 
seek in the phenomena exhibited by this matter 
if there be the presence of some entity or force 
that his senses are unable to perceive. If he finds 
the presence of some such imperceptible entity 
OP force acting upon molecular structure, whether 
organic or inorganic, by noting with strict tests and 
repeated experiments the action of that force he 
will be enabled to learn much of its nature and 
qualities, and especially if it be a blind force or an 
intelligent force. 

If it be a blind force, like magnetism, or any of 
the physical forces, he will be compelled to the 
conclusion that, like them, it attaches to matter 
generally and not especially to the individual. 

But if he should find, as perhaps he will, that 
this force is an intelligent force — ^that is to say, 
that it has a will and knowledge^ and cannot be 
conunanded, — to what conclusion will he then 
come? 

Inevitably that the intelligent motive force pro- 
ceeds from something as imperceptible to the senses 
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of the obserrer as is Magnetism or Eleotrioity. 
But Intelligence can only proceed from some 
being that is intelligent — some personality, some 
entity — call it what you please, — and if this is 
found to be associated with the individual Man, 
then the inevitable conclusion will be that Man has 
in him, or associated with him, some intelligent 
being other than his material structure. 

It is to that intelligent entity, wliatever it be,' 
and if it be («'hich is the problem to be solved), 
that the name of Soul or Spirit has been given, 
but to which I prefer to give the name of Psyche, 
because the former names have been so loosely 
employed that they convey to the popular mind 
vague conceptions often differing greatly from that 
which ia designed when they are used in a scientific 
sense, 

If the fact of the existence of a Psyche be 
demonstrated scicntiflcally, there will follow tha 
scarcely less interesting questions — whence it is? 
what it is? what is its structure? what its shape? 
what are its faculties? what has been its past, If 
it lias had a past ? what will be its future, if a 
future be in store for it r 

As I have said, the first business is to ascertaiu 
precisely what are the facta, and then, by reflection 
and discussion, to deduce from those facts the 
reasonable conclusions to which they point. 

"BxiX facts to he used as the basis of science are 
not to be hastily accepted. Science has a right to: 
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demand that their verity shall he estahlished hy 
evidence which, if not always amounting to 
positive demonstration, shaQ he such proof as the 
unbiassed judgment may reasonably accept. But 
in all cases the evidence must be the best evidence 
procurable that the nature of the case will permit. 
It is an inflexible rule of our Coiu^s of Law that 
the best evidence only shall be accepted and that 
secondary evidence shall not be received when 
primiGffy evidence can be had. It is a rule of reason 
and of common sense. Its observance is no less 
essential to scientific investigation, and I trust 
that by this Society no relaxation of it will be 
permitted. Necessarily we shall be called upon to 
deal with some reports of alleged phenomena of 
rare occurrence and transcending common expe- 
rience. It is scarcely necessary to remind the 
members that a higher degree of proof should be 
required in proportion to the strangeness of the 
phenomenon and that strictest scrutiny must be made 
into the minutest details before the Society will be 
justified in giving to it a place among its records of 
^psychological facts. The sufficiency of the applied 
tests must be examined — ^the accuracy of the 
observations must be tried — ^and, above all, it 
must be ascertained if there were not other more 
conclusive tests that might have been applied — 
tests that would have exhibited the truth or the 
error beyond dispute? and the question must 
always follow — If these conclusive tests were not 
tried, why not ? 
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Haying thus a firm basis of foot upon which toi 
proceed, discussions upon causes will properly 
follow and these will involve problems of supreme 
importance, any one of which should suffice to 
attract to this Society evei-y man who gives thought 
to the questions what he was, what he is, what 
he wUl be ? Whence did I come ? Where 
am I ? Wliither shall I go ? We stand between 
two Eternities — the Eternity of the Past and 
the Eternity of the Future. We have emerged 
from the one and we are travelling into the other. 
Did we exist in that past Eternity ? If so, where 
and how ? What shall we be in the Eternity to 
come — and where ? What is Soul ? What is Mat- 
ter ? Is Matter merely the incrustation of spirit — 
atomic structure aggregated into molecular sti-uc- 
ture on the surface, as it were, and jjassing 
continually from one to the other — as the atmoa- 
phere becomes visible in the form of a cloud 
when it comes in contact with a colder body ? Or 
is it that the vast interspaces between the worlds, 
those regions void to our senses, in which those 
countless worlds are but as grains of dust, are 
really thronged with life — possibly with intelligent 
life — which, because it is not of molecular struc- 
ture, is imperceptible to our very limited material 
senses ? Can it be that the spacious firmament on 
high, and even oua* atmosphere, is tenanted by races 
of beings whom we cannot perceive with any eensCj 
jjerhaps not even our equals iu intelligence, by 
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whom some of the acts are done which undoubtedly 
are performed by no corporeal hands ? Or, is it, as 
some contend, that the agents or their phenomena 
are the disembodied spirits of men and women like 
ourselves, who have passed away from mortal life 
but not from mortal interests and regards ? ^ Is 
there for us another existence when this has 
closed? Where? In what conditions? Are we 
to preserve our individuality? If so, have we 
lived in the past? How? Where? When the 
mechanism that has served it or clothed it falls to 
ruin, does the disembodied Soul revive the recollec- 
tion of its past existence, or, if more than one, of all 
its past lives ? These are a few of the profoundly 
interesting questions that present themselves in 
this single branch of Psychology. 

But I might occupy another hour in a mere 
enumeration of the various questions that are 
offered to the view even by so hasty a glance as 
this of necessity must be over the Province of 
Psychology. I have stated some of the foremost 
of them only, but enough, I hope, to satisfy the 
most sceptical that there is a vast and as yet almost 
unexplored realm of Science open to such a Society 
as this. To reap the full harvest of investigation 
there cannot be too many explorers and we invite 
all who take an interest in these questions to come 
and join us in the search. 

The process by which we propose to conduct 
the exploration of this so rarely visited region will 
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bo, first, by collectiou of fa,ct% and, secondly, by 
discussion upon tliem witli purpose to tractf 
their causes and conseqtteti^es. Our primary 
endeavour will be to secui-e authenticated reports- 
of all Psychological phenomena, and to subject 
whatever may bo presented to our notice to 
the severest scrutiny, so to ascertain, if possible, 
what claim it has to be received and registered 
as « fii-ct.* We hope tliat, such being our avowed 



' In tbfl discusBion thnt follo\ved this EiddreH!i the pertinent qtu 
waa put to me — "What do jou mean by afavlf What is a fact!" 
I answered tha,t the term "a fact" is here osed in contra-dietinctioa 
to a conjecture, or a bare assertion unsupported bj any evidfiice. 
fuel, in the aoientiSc eeitee, equally as in legal contemplation and is 
common sense, is anything, or uny state or condition of anything, 
the existence of which is proved by ri-itlevue. A fact cannot pro- 
perly be accepted as such without p'V"f, that is to say without: 
BTidence of its being, There are, and ever will be, differences ot 
opinion as to what evidence is sufficient to prove a fact, but no proof 
can be admissible for the purposes of Science which ia not also 
sufficient for the common purposes of life. 

But alike tor scientific and for social purposes, we must be content 
with what is called rdiitive truth — by which I intend thsit which a 
pears to he truth according to our mental structure. It ia merely H 
waste of time and thought to bunt after absolute truth. We can 
know according to the conditions of our being, and we must be con- 
tent to assume that things are as they appear to be to our cultivated 
senses and intelligence. For instance, it may be, as some philosopher 
have contended, that there ia no objeotiTe existence, that the world 
is all within ns i that there is no correspondence between oui 
mental perceptions and the things we suppose ourselves to perceive. 
Bnt it is snffieient for all the parposes of existence in this world th&t 

) treat as real what our seniea inform ui ai existing;, sapedall^ ji 
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purpose, no person, however great his autii(^ty, 
will take offence if we stihject him to the most 
levere cross-examination upon any asserted ohser- 



w% ibid that the aetoM of others convey to them the like impret- 
ikms. AhsolrUe truth being unattainable, we must be content with 
relative toith ; and if this were once recognized, there would be an 
end to a world of worthless controversy. It suffices for every purpose 
of mundane existence to accept the external world as a fact. I may 
be a mere illusion of ^our mind, i/ou may be an illusion of mi/ mind ; 
but 60 long as we both agree in recognizing the existence of each 
othw, we may treat and think of each other as objective realitiesi 
and set ourselves down ea facts in Physiology and Psychology. 

The degree of proof requisite for the establishment of a fact is 
a fair question for discussion, and it must certainly vary with the 
various characters of the facts to be proved. There is no great 
difficulty in determining this. It is done hourly by all of us in the 
common affairs of life. More difficult questions are decided daHjr 
in our Courts of Justice by common minds exercising their common 
sense. A fact cannot be proved argumentatively whether in Science 
or in law. It must be something of which the senses have taken 
cognizance. The fallacy that most seriously impedes the recogni- 
tion of facts prevails very widely, and quite as much among 
Scientists as with the uninstructed. It is the consequence ol the 
prevalent habit of not separating the fact from some real or 
imagined cause of it. If, for instance, before t^e discovery aiMl 
investigation of magnetism, five persons had said, '' We saw a bar 
of iron mount in the air untouched and attach itself to a stone held 
above it," the Scientists of that time would certainly have said, 
" We do not believe you ; it is contrary to the laws of nature tor a 
heavy body without life to rise and float in the air. It is contrary 
to common experience. You were dreaming, or some conjuror was 
deluding you. Tou are either fools or knaves." If the witnesses 
had said <' But we all saw it at the same time, and it was repeated 
several times. Come and see, and try it," the SoienUsts wo«ld 
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vatdons, seeing that we hare no other desire m 
design than to discover the very truth. Whetf 
important occasions demand, we shall appoint 
Committees of Inquiry to examine, and test, and 
report results. But opinions and speculations 
based upon the facts we shall receive from all 
quarters and on any side of any question, if only 
they be temperately advanced. 

Should the growth of the Society in number*! 
permit, we contemplate the periodical publication, 
not of a mass of essays, but of Psychological 
Facts collected from aU parts of the world, which 
being first duly authenticated, will be narrated 
without note or comment, so that Science may 
possess, what it has long wanted, a storehouse 
of facts to whicli Psychologists everywhere may 
refer when laying the foundation of any branch 
of their Science, instead of indulging in the. 
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have aDBwered then, and daabtleas did anawer, for the history of 
Science haa been one long tale of the same fallacious argument h 
priori — " it cannot be" confronted by the fact that (( is. " We will 
not waste time in viewing what we know to be impossible. If 
we saw it we should notbeliove it. We should rather conclude that 
our senses were deceiving as than that a law of nature should be 
violated." Still this fallacy prevails of not separating the fact 
from the causes of the fact — first aacertaining the fact and then 
tracing its cause. Instead of inquiiing if the steel leoped to the 
magnet contrary to the law of gravitation, and then investigating 
the cause, and whether it was a trick or a hitherto unobserved 
phenomenon, they preferred to deny the fact of the motion 
And as it was, so it is, and probably wiil ever be. 
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fascinating amusement of conjecture and surmise, 
which hitherto has been the almost imavoidable 
practice, by reason of the absence of any reKable 
work in which the authenticated facts were to 
be found collected. When permitted, the names 
of the reporting authorities will be given; when 
this is objected to, the Society will investigate 
the authority and guarantee that the facts 
have been duly authenticated to itself. Thus 
limited strictly to the recording of phenomena, 
and wasting no space on mere disquisition, there 
can be no doubt that this publication, when the 
funds of the Society shall permit the enterprise, 
will be one of the most interesting, instructive, 
and valuable works ever presented to the scientific 
Ubraoy. 

That its researches may have the largest pos- 
sible range, the Psychological Society of Great 
Britain will welcome as Honorary and Corres- 
ponding Members the Psychologists of all other 
countries, who wiU be invited to send reports of 
Psychological Phenomena coming within their 
own observation, and to enrich its discussions 
with papers on themes properly within the 
province of the Society. 

Regulations will be framed for the ordering of 
the Meetings, limiting the length alike of papers 
and speeches. This is found to be a necessary rule 
in all Societies where discussion is desired. It will 
be especially requisite in this, where the subjects 

D 
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to be discussed are of sxich transcendent and uni- 
versal interest, and on 'vrhich, almost every member 
will have formed some opinion of his own which he 
will doubtlesa desire to express. 

The Coxincil have resolved carefully to limit 
expenses to means, and from a small beginning 
they hope and expect that the Society will grow to 
greatness. Ultimately we hope to possess a local 
habitationj to collect a Psychological Library, to 
open a reading room, and have a paid officer to 
conduct om* business. 

The subscriptions now paid will extend through 
the current year. Of necessity the first officers of 
the infant Society have heen self-appointed, but it 
must be understood that they hold office only pro- 
visionally, untU the commencement of the Second 
Session, when the election of the entire hody» 
including the President, will be relegated to the 
members. 

In conclusion, let me express a hope that the press 
will give to our labours so much of its good will 
as to regularly notice the proceedings of this as of 
other scientific Societies. The members must not 
be disappointed if the columns of certain journals 
who affect to lead Uterature and science should 
be closed against them for some time to come. 
Truth must stiU be content to fight its way by 
its own force, as always it has done before. It 
is often easier to gag an opponent than to answer 
ly him. 
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But we have always this assurance — ^that we 
propose to build our science of Psychology on the 
firm foundation oifact. Theories may be exploded 
by argument, but no argument will answer a fact. 
Deductions from facts may be disputed, and are 
often disputable, but the fact remains as before. 
No amount of logical contention that it cannot 
be changes for an instant the position of the 
assertion that it is. Facts can be refuted only 
by investigation, by experiment, and by positive 
proof that their supposed existence is a dream or 
a delusion. No power on earth can destroy a fact. 
No force of king or populace — no denunciation 
of dogmatists, scientific or sacerdotal — no reason- 
ing a prioriy however ingenious — ^no sneer nor 
jeer of conceited ignorance, nor jokes of jack-pud- 
dings, can extinguish afccct. To all such impotent 
endeavours Science will still return the same 
response with which the astronomer of old accom- 
panied the forced recantation of his scientific heresy 
of the revolution of the earth, " JSut it moves never- 
theless ! " 



39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
London, April 1875. 
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OH the Science of Religion, 
and on Mythology, Tradi- 
tions, and Customs. 
By F. Max Miiller, M.A. 

. &c. 

3 voh. 8sv. jC 2. 

^outhey's Doctor, com- 
plete in One Volume. 
Edited by Rev. J. XV. 
Warier, B.D. 



Families of Speech. 

Four Lectures delivered a\ 
the Royal Institution. 
By F. TV. Farrar, D.D. 

Nno Edition. Croum Si'o. 

Chapters on Langnage.'X 

By F. W, Farrar, D.I 
F.R.S. 

Nnv Edilieu. Craian Sic. 5^. 

A Bridget of Paradoxes. 

By Augiisttis De Morgan, 
F.R.A.S. 

Fepi-iiiltd. -jdih Anther's Additions, fm 
the Alhenieuin. 8iw. 15J. 

Principles of Education^, 
drawn from Nature and\ 
Revelation, and applied ttt\ 
Female Education in tk^ 
Upper Classes. 
By the Author of 'Am 
Hcrde?'t.' 

ivds.fif. 8m I7J. &/ 

From Jamiary to DA 

ccmber; a Book for Children 



The Flection of RefreA 

sentatives, Pa7'liafnentarjM 
and Municipal; a Treatis&M 
By Thos. Hare, Barrister.^ 

Fmtih Edition. Post Sr'i 

Miscellaneous Writing;^ 
of John Conington, M.A 
Edited by J. A. Syniondsk 
M.A. With a Memoiil 



NEW WORKS 



LONQMAMS ik CC^ 



Recreations of a Country 
Parson. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Two ScrUs, Jr. dd. each. 

Landscapes, Churches^ 
and Moralities, 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crmm 8w. 3*. W, 

Seaside Musings on Sim- 
days and Weekdays. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crmon 8i«. Jr. (td. 

Changed A spects of Un- 
changed Trtiths, 
By A. K. H. B. 

Ci-mtm 8iu. 31. fid. 

Counsel and Comfort 

from a City Pulpit, 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crtnan Svo. y, 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crmon Siw. 3J. bd. 

leisure Hours in Town 
By A. K. H. B. 

CrmBii %^'0. y. 6d. 



The Autumn Holidays 
of a Country Parson, 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Siw. 31. ful. 

Sunday A fternoons at 
the Parish Church of a 
Scottish University City. 
By A. K. H, B. 

Crmott Sio. 31. f>d. 

The Commonplace Phi- 
losopher in Tow7i and 
Country. 
By A. K, H. B. 

Crowa Si'u, 31. 6rf. 



i 



Present-Day Thoughts. 
By A. K. H. B. 



Critical Essays of 
Country Parson. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crewn Si'c. 3^. td. 

The Graver Thoughts o/^ 
a Country Parson. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Two Seriei, y, dd. okA, 



LONGMANS V^ 



DICTIONARIES and OTHER BOOKS of 
REFERENCE. 



Dictionary of the 

English Language. 

By R. G. Latham, M.A. 
M.D. Founded on the 
Dictionary of Dr. S. 
yohnson, as ediled by 
the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
with numerozis Etnenda- 
tions and Additions. 

4 voh. 4/0, £■]. 

'^hesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases, classi- 
fied and arranged so as to 
facilitate the expression of 
Ideas, and assist in Literary 



By P. M. Roget, M.D. 

Cr^mn %vo. tor. dd. 

'nglish Synonymes. 

ByE.J.Whately. Edited 
by Archbishop Whately. 

Fiflh Edition. Ftp. Si-o. 3J. 

^ Practical Dictionary 
of the French and English 



By Lion Contanseau, many 
years French Examiner 
for Military and Civil 
Appointments, &c. 

Fast Bzw, \as. 6rf. 

^ontanseau's Pocket Dic- 
tionary, French and Eng- 
lish, abridged frmn the 
Practical Dictionary, by 



New Practical Diction-\ 
ary of the German Lan-\ 
guage ; German - English I 
and English-German. 
By Rev. TV. L. BlackleyA 

M.A. and Dr. C. m\ 

Friedldnder. 

Past Sz>e. 7J, 6J. 

A Dictionary of Romawk 
and Greek Antiquities^ 
With 2,000 Woodcuts^ 
from Ancient OriginalsA 
illustrative of the Arts^ 
and Life of t/ie Greeks and 
Romans. 
By Anthony Rich, B.A. 

Third Editien. CrawH ivn. "Js. i 

The Mastery of Lan-\ 

guages ; or, the Art 

Speaking Foreign Tongiit 

Idiomatically. 

By Thomas Prendergast. \ 

Sccvtid Edition. Si'o. 5j. 

A Practical English DicA 

tionary. 
By John T. White, D.DM 
Oxon, and T. C. Donkinf^ 

M.A. 

I vol. post Si'O. unifirm with Ciitilanseaifi 
Practicat French Dictionary. 

\!h the pro, 



A Latin-English 

tionary. 

By fo/in T. White. 
0x011. and'J.U.RA 
M.A. Oxou. 

lird Edition, rcimti.- 



Dic\ 



NEW WORKS 



LONGMANS Si. 0< 



White's College Latin- 
English Dictio n a ry ; 
abridged from the Parmi 
Work for the use of Ufti- 
versity Stttdents. 

Medium Siv. l&r. 

A Latin -English Dic- 
tionary adapted for the use 
of Mtddle-Class Schools, 
By fohn T. White. D.D. 
Oxon. 

Square fip, Sio. 31. 

White' sjunior Stiidenf s 
Complete Latiti - English 
and English-Latin Dic- 
tionary. 



A Greek-English Lexi- 
con, 

By H. G. Liddell, D.D. 
Dean of Christchurch, 
and R. Scott, D.D. 
Dean of Rochester. 

Sixth EdUieii. Crmn /^o. ids. 

A Lexicon, Greek and 
English, abridged for 
Schools from Liddell and 
Scott's Greek - English 
Lexicon. 

Foui-tceiilh EdUioH. Squart iziiio. -js. 61/. 

An English-Greek Lexi- 
con, containing all the G}-eek 
/PT^rds used by Writers of 

^ C. n. Kon^e, B.A. 



Mr. Yongds New Lexicon, 
English and Gi'eek, abridged 
from his larger Lexicon. 

Square l2mo. 8j. 60". 



rM 



M'Ciilloclis Dictionm 
Practical, Theoretical, and 
Historical, of Commerce 
and Commercial Naviga- 
tion. 
Edited by H. G. Reid. 



The Post Office Gazetteers 

of the United Kingdom : a 
Complete Dictionary of alt 
Cities, Towns, Villages, 
Hamlets, Unions, Regis- 
trars' Districts, Territorial 
Divisions, <fifc ; and of 
Gentlemen's Seats, Railway 
Stations, Natural Features, 
and Objects of Note in 
Great Britain and Ireland; 
including several thousands 
of Extra Names of Places, 
supplied by pet mission of 
the Postal Authorities : the 
whole adapted to the Postal, 
Railzvay, a?id Telegraphic 
Systems, and to the Sheets 
of the Ordnance Survey.' 
By y. A. Sharp ; assisted 
(in the Postal Informa- 
tion) by R. F. Pitt, 
the General Post Offii 



s^ 



iforma- 

"ill. ^ 



f General Dictionary 

of Geography, Descriptive, 
Physical, Statistical, and 
Historical; fonning a com- 
plete Gazetteer of the World, 
By A. Keith Johnston, 
F.R.S.E. 



The Public Schools Ma- 

nualof Modern Geography 
Forming a Companion to 
' The Public Schools Atlas 
of Modern Geography' 
By Rev. G. Butler, M.A. 



ITnew works 



LONGMANS & CO. 



Schools Atla^^k 
Geography. Ift^^ 



The Public Schools Atla. 
of Modern Geography. Iff 
3 1 Maps, exhibiting clearly 
the more important Physi- 
cal Features of the Co%m- 
tries delineated. 
Edited, with Introductio; 
by Rev. G. Butler, M.A 

I Triperial quarto ^ 3J. 6^. sewed', ^i, c/(fl 

The Public Schools Atla. 

of Ancient Geography. 

Edited, with an Introdue\ 
tion on the Study of An 
cient Geography, by tht 
Rev. G. Butler, M.A. 

Imperial Qimrto. \In Ihe pra 



ASTRONOMY and METEOROLOGY. 



T'he Universe and the 
Coming Transits ; Rc- 
searclies iii/o and New 
Views respecting the Con- 
stitution of the Heavens. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

^Charts and Z'i Diagrams. Siw. i6j. 



~he Transits of Venus ; 
A Popular Account of Past 
andComing Transits, front 
the first observed by Hor- 
rocks A.D. 1639 to the 
Transit of .4.d. 201 2. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 



Saturn and its System. 
R. A. Proctor, BJi. 



Essays on A stronomy, 
A Series of Papers oni 
Planets and Meteors, tjie 
Sun and Sun-surrounding 
Space, Stars and Star 
Cloudlets. ~~ 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Wish 10 Plaits and 24 Waodcuts. %Vo. I 

The Moon ; her Motion^ 
Aspect, Scenery, and P^x 
sical Condition. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 



The Sun ; Ruler, Ligh\ 
Fire, and Life of tlie Pl\ 
netary Systan. 
By R- A.PtocI.oy,B-J 



NEW WORKS 



LONGMANS St CO. 



The Orbs Ground Us; a 
Series of Familiar Essays 
Oil the Moon and Planets. 
Meleors and Cornels, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of 
Suns. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Stcend EditiBn. vitlA Charlaiid^ Diagrams. 
Croum feff. Ji. 6d. 

Other JVorlds than Ours; 

The Plurality of Worlds 
Studied under the Light 
of Recent Scientific Re- 
searches. 
By R.A. Proctor, B.A. 

Thinl Edilicn, viilh 14 lllmlmtions. Cr. 
%vo. los.ed. 

Brinkley's Astronomy. 

Revised and partly re-writ- 
ten, with Additional Chap- 
ters, and an Appendix of 
Questions for Examination. 
By fohn IV. Stu6bs, D.D. 
and F. Bruntiow, Ph.D. 

iVith 49 Diagrams. Crown 8&P. dr. 

Outlines of Astronomy. 
By Sir y. F. IV. Herschel, 
Bart. M.A. 

Latest EMiioH. with Plata and Diagrams, 
Square eriram %va. lit. 

A New Star Atlas, for 

tlte Library, t/ie School, and 
the Observatory, in 1 2 Cir- 
cular Maps {with 2 Index 
J^/a/ers). 
^/?. A. Proctor, B.A. 



^^^^^ 
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Celestial Objects f or Ct 

mon Telescopes. 
By T. W. Webb, M.A. 
F.R.A.S. 



LargerStarA tlasjorthe 

Library, in Twelve Cir- 

citlar Maps, photolitho- 

graphed by A. Brothers, 

F.R.A.S. With 2 Index 

Plates and a Letterpress 

Introduction. 

By R. A. Proctor, BA. 

Second Edilion. Small folio, 25J. 

Magnetism and Devia- 
tion of the Compass. For 
the use of Students in Navi- 
gation and Science Schools. 
By y. Merrifield, LL.D. ' 



Dove's Law of Storms^ 

considered in connexion with 
the ordinary Movements of 
t/ie Atmospftere. 
Translated by R. H. Scott 

M.A. 



4 
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Air and Rain ; the Be- 
ginnings of a Chemical 
Climatology. 
By R. A. Smith, F.R.S. 

%V0. 24J. 

Nautical Surveying, an 

Introduction to tlie Practi- 
cal and Theoretical Study 
of. 
By y. K.Lmglilcn.M.A. 



f'NEW WORKS 



LONGMANS & CO.<l 



Schellen' s spectrum A na- 

lysis, in Us Application to 
Terrestrial Sitbstances and 
thePhysical Consliiution of 
the Heavenly Bodies. 
Translated by fane and 
C. Lassell : edited, with 
Notes, by W. Huggins, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 



Air and its Relations t\ 
Life: 1774-1874. Bein^ 
with some Additions, 
Cotirse of Lectures delivers 
at the Royal Institution oA 
Great Britain in the Sum 
iner of i^-j^. 
By Walter Noel Hartle 
F.C.S. 

I vol. sm«ll foil, with Htuslrationi, 



NATURAL HISTORY and PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 



The Correlation of Phy- 
sical Forces. 

By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
Grove, F.R.S. &c. 



Professor Helmholt^ 

Popular Lectures on Scien- 
tific Subjects. 
Translated by E. Atkinson, 
F.C.S. 

With many lUmtratkt Wood Engravings. 
%a.-B. 121. &/. 

Ganot's Natural Philo- 
sophy for General Readers 
and Young Persons ; a 
Course of Physics divested 
of Mathematical Formula 
aftd expressed in the Ian- 
gttage of daily life. 
Translated by E. Atkinson, 
F.C.S. 

Cr. S.-r. KvW 404 WeoiUuU, Is. 6<i- 



Ganot's Elementary 
Treatise on Physics, Ex- 
perimental and Applied, 
for the use of Colleges am "" 
Schools. 
Translated and edited by £ 
Atkinson, F.C.S. 



IVeinhokfs Introdncti 
to Experimental Physics, 
Theoretical and Practical i 
including Directions for 
Constructing Physical Ap- 
paratus and for Making 
Experiments. 
Translated by B. Loen 
F.R.A.S. With a Pi 
face by G. C. Fostt 
F.R.S. 
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NEW WORKS PusLisi 



LONGMANS Si CO, 



Principles of Animal 

Mechanics. 

By the Rev. S. Haiig/ilon, 
RR.S. 



Text-Books of Science, 

Mecfianical and Physical, 
adapted for tiie use of A rli- 
sans and of Students in 
Public and other Schools. 
{The first Ten edited by 
T. M. Goodeve. M.A. Lec- 
turer on Applied Science at 
the Royal School of Mines; 
the remaitider edited by 
C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S. 
an Examiner in the De- 
partment of Public Educa- 
tion.) 

Sin all %vo. IVmidcitti. 

Edited by T. M, Goodeve, M.A. 
Anderson's Strmgth of Materials, y. dd. 
Bloxam's Mitals, y. dd. 
Goodeve's MKkaaks, 31-. dd. 
Michanism, y. bd. 
Griffin's Algebra Sr' Tr^nanietry, y. 6d. 
Notes on the same, vrilk Solutiem, y. dd. 

feokin's Electricity &' Magnetism, 3^ . dd. 
"aitweU'a TSy, ' " ■ 
^errifield's Tee 
Key, y. 6d. 
Miller's Inorganic Ckimistry, y. 6d. 
SheUey's Warkihof Appliances, y. 6d. 
■VVntson's Plane &• Soltd Geometry, y. 6d. 

Edited by C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S. 
Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, y. 6rf. 
Thorpe's Quatttilalive Analysis, us. 61I. 
Thorpe and Must's Qualitative Analysis, 
y. &l. 

j^^a^m&/i/s of Science. 
^ J^^/iri Tj'ndall, F.R.S, 



Address delivered before 

the British Association 
assembled at Belfast. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 
President. 



Heat a Mode of Motiof^ 
By John Tyndall, F.rJ 

liV^Ko Ediliou, marly ready. 

Sound; a Course ofEig^, 
Lectures delivered at 
Royal Institution of Gred 
Britain. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.h 

\Neui Edition, nearly readv. 

Researches on Diamai 
netisnt and MagTze-Cryi 
lie Action; including the' 
Question of Diamagnetic 

Polarity. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S, 

mth 6 Plates and many tfooJiuls. Sva. L 



n 



Contributions to Mole- 
cular Physics in the do- 
main of Radiant Heat. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

With 2 Plates and ^t Wbadeuts. Si'o, lis. 

Lectures on Light, de- 
livered in tlte United States 
of America in 1872 

■873- 

By 7. Tyndall, F.R.SJ 




NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS & CO. 
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Notes of a Course of 

Seven Lectures on Electri- 
cal Phenomena and Theo- 
ries^ delivered at the Royal 
Institution. 
By y. Tyndally F.RS. 

Crown Svo. is. sewed^ or \s. 6d. cloth. 

Notes of a Course of Nine 

Lectures on Light, delivered 
at the Royal Institution. 
By y, Tyndall, KR,S. 

Crown Svo, is. sewed^ or is. 6d. cloth, 

A Treatise on Magne- 
tism, General and Terres- 
trial 

By Humphrey Lloyd, 
D,D. D.C.L. Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

%vo. price los. 6d. 

Elementary Treatise on 

the Wave-Theory of Light. 
By H. Lloyd, D.D. D.CL. 

Third Edition, Svo. los. 6d. 

An Elementary Exposi- 
tion of the Doctrine of 
Energy, 

By D, D, Heath, M, A. for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Post Sfvo. 4s. 6d. 

Professor Owen's Lec- 
tures on the Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology 
of Inverleirate Animals. 

2»d £(/i/io//y wiik 2^5 IVoodcuts, %vo. 21 J. 



The Comparative Ana-- 

tqmy and Physiology of the 
Vertebrate Animals. 

> 

By Richard Owen, F.R.S. 

With 1,472 Woodcuts, '^vols. Svo. £^. iy.6d. 

Fragmentary Papers on 

Science and other subjects. 

By the late Sir H. Holland, 
Bart. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. J. Holland. 

%vo. price 14^. 

Light Science for Lei- 
sure Hours ; a Series of 
Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects, Natural Phe- 
nomena, &c. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

First and Second Series. 2 vols, crown Svo, 
7 J". 6d. each, 

Kirby and Spence's In- 
troduction to Entomology, 
or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. 

Crown Svo. ^s. 

Strange Dwellings ; a De- 
scription of the Habitations 
of Animals, abridged from 
* Homes without Hands! 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Croivn 
Svo. *js. 6d. 

Homes without Hands ; 

a Description of the Habi- 
tations of A7timals, classed 
according to their Principle 
of Construction. 
ByRev.J\ G.WooA.TsTL.A. 

With about x^^ Vignettes ouWood. %-oo,i.> 



WW NEW WORKS PUBLISHED 

Ouf of Doors ; a Selec- 
tion of Original Articles 
on Practical Natural His- 
tory. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With 6 tUustratians from Original Daigtts 
tngravid oh Wood. Crown 8if . ;/, bd. 

The Polar World : a 
Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Re- 
gions of the Globe. 
By Dr. G. Hartivig. 

WUh Chromoxylographs, Maps, and Wood- 

The Sea and its Living 
Wonders, 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

Foiirih Edition, enlarged. %i;o. with many 
MluHraHom, las. M 

The Tropical World. 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

With abeul 200 lUustralioiis. &110. lor. Gd. 

The Subterranean World. 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

WUh Maps and many Woodcuts. S™, 21/. 

The Aerial World; a 
Popular Account of the 
Phenomena and Life of 
the Atmqsphere. 
By Dr. George Hartwig. 



A Familiar History of 

-Sr £-. S/an/ey, D.D. late 
-^/^. -^I's/iop 0/ Norwich. 

"' " '. 71-//A fVoBdculs, 3J, W. 



Y LONGMANS & CO. ■ 

Insects at Home; a Popu- 
lar Account of British 
Insects, their Structure 
Habits, and Transforma- 
tions. 
By Rev. f. G. Wood, M.A. 

With upwards n/700 Woodeuts. Svo. 21s. 



Insects Abroad : 

Popular Account of Foreign 
Insects, theirStructure, Ha- 
bits, and Transformations. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With upwards a/ loa Woodcuts. 



Rocks Classified and Di 

scribed. 

By B. Von Cotta. 

En^ish Edition, by P. H. Lawrence (imAC 
En^ish, German, and French Syaa- 
iiymis), revised by the Author. Post 



\ 



Primmval World of S'i 

serland. 

By Professor Oswald Ht 
Translated by W. S. Dal- 
las, F.L.S. and edited by 
fames Heywood, M.A. 
F.R.S. 

a vols. Z110. wUh numerous Illus 
[Int 

The Origin of CivilisOi 

tion, and the Prtmith 
Condition of Man; Men- 
tal and Social Condition of 
Savages, 

By Sir J". Lubbock, Ban 
M.P. F.R.S. 

Third Edition, Tvith 1^ WoodcuU. %il«4| 
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E*I£W WORKS 



LONGMANS & CO. 



"he Native Races of the 
Pacific States of North 
America. 
By Htibert Howe Bancroft. 

Vol. I. Wild Tribes, thar Manners 
Ctutomi; with 6 Maps. &i'a. x^s. 
To be citKfleted in the eourse of the 



Manual of Anthro- 

or Science of Man, 
on Modern Research. 
By Charles Bray. 

Crtrmn Si'd. t^s. 

t Phrenologist amongst 
the Todas, or the Study of 
a Primitive Tribe in South 
India; History, C/iaracter, 
Customs, Religion, Iifanti- 
cide, Polyandry, Language. 
By W. E. Mars/tall, Lieut.- 
Col. Bengal Staff Corps. 

IVith 26 lustrations. %vb. %\s. 

7ie Ancient Stone Im- 
plements, Weapons, and Or- 
naments of Great Britain. 
By fohn Evans, E.R.S. 

'ilh I PlaUs and 476 ii'ooJails. Sii'. sBj. 

lie Elements of Botany 

for Fainilies and Schools. 

Eleventh Edition, revised 

by Thomas Moore,F,L.S, 



Bible Animals ; a D&. 
scription of every Livin 
Creature mentioned in tht 
Scriptures, from the Ap 
to the Coral. 
By Rev. 7. G. Wood.M. 

WUhabotUioa Vignettes on Wood. Si'a. 

The Ro^e Amateur', 

Guide. 

By Thomas Rivers. 

Tenth Edition. Fep. %vo. 4J. 

A Dictionary of Scienct 

Literature, and Art. 

Fourth Edition, re-edit& 
by the late W. T. Brand 
(the AiUhor)and Rh).(i 
W. Cox, M.A. 

3 i-oh. medium Ztv. 631. 

On the Sensations q 
Tone, as a Physiologica 
Basis for the Theory a 
Music. 

By H. Hclmlwltz, Pri 

fessor of Physiology i 

the University of Berlit 

Translated by A. f. Ellu 

F.R.S. 

[A'early reai^ 

The Treasury of Botany 
or Popular Dictionary of 
the '• ' 



with which is incorporated 

a Glossary of Botanici 

Terms. 

Edited by y. Lindle^ 

F.R.S. and T. Mooi 

F.L.S. 

TMih v\», Wsododt 
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PP NEW WORKS P^BusHEc 

Handbook of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, and Her- 
baceous Plants; containing 
Descriptio7is &€. of the 
Best Species in Cultivation ; 
zvilh Cultural Details, 
Comparative Hardiness, 
suitability for particular 
positions, &c. Based on 
the French Work of De- 
caisne and Naudiyt, and 
including the 720 Original 
Woodcut Illustrations. 
By W. B. Hemsley. 



Loudon's Encyclopmdia 
of Plants ; comprising the 
specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c. 
of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. 

il'il/t upwards of I2,aooii'bniliuli. ^va.^Zt. 



ly LONGMANS Si CO. 

^ General System of 

Descriptive and Analytical 

Botany. 

Translated from theFrench 
of Le Maout and De- 
caisne, by Mrs. Hooker. 
Edited and arranged 
according to the English 
Botanical System, by y. 
D. Hooker, M.D. &c. 
Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

iVilh i,tpaWotniculs. Imperialivo. %is.bti. 

Forest Trees and IVood- 
land Scenery, as described 
in Ancient and Modern 
Poets. 

By William Menzies, De- 
puty Surveyor of Wind- 
sor Forest and Parks, &c. 

In One Volume, imperial afo. with T-aienty 
Plaits, CoUmnd in facsimile of tit 
original drawings, price £^^. Ji. 

\Prep<aingfer jmMictii 



CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 



Miller's Elements of 
Chemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical. 

Re-edited, with Additions, 
by H. Macleod, F.C.S. 

3 vols. Stw. £i. 
Part I. Chemical pHvsics, 15J. 
Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 21s. 
Part III. Organic Chemistry, 24s. 

Select Methods in Chemi- 

^l Analysis, chiefly Inor- 
J9_y fP^m. Crookes, F.R.S. 



A Dictionary of Ch& 

mistry and the AlliA 

Branches of other SciejuA 

By Henry Watts, F.C.S 

assisted by eminent 

Scientific and Practical 

Chemists. 

6 vols, midiiim Z-.'o. £Z. 14J. 6J: J 

Second Supplement cm 

pleting the Record of F 
coiie>"V lo llie end 0/ 1871 



"^"■"^"'-^ '•'""i 
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Todd and Bowman's 

Physiological Anatomy^ and 
Physiology of Man. 

Vol, II, with numerous Illustrations^ 25^. 

Vol, I, New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. 
Beale, F.R.S. in course of publication, 
with numerous Illustrations. Parts I, and 
II. in Svo. price *js, 6d. each. 



Elementciry Lessons on 

Structure of Man and 
Animals, with especial re- 
ference to the Principles 



affecting Health, Food, and 
Cookingy and the Duties of 
Man to Animal Creation. 

By Mrs. Buckton. 

With Illustrations engraved on Wood. 
I vol, small 8z/^. 

Outlines of Physiology, 

Human and Comparative. 

By y. Marshall, F.R.CS. 
Surgeon to the Univer- 
sity College Hospital 

2 vols. cr. Svo. with 122 Woodcuts, 32J. 



The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 



Poems. 

By William B. Scott. 

I, Ballads and Tales. II. Studies from 
Nature, III. Sonnets &^c. 
' Illustrated by Seventeen Etchings by 
L. Alma Tadema and William B. Scott. 
Crown Svo. {Nearly ready. 

Half-hour Lectures on 

the History and Practice 
of the Fine and Ornamen- 
tal Arts. 

By W, B, Scott y Assistanf 
Inspector in A rt, Depart- 
ment of Science and A rt. 

Third Edition^ with 50 Woodcuts, Cro^vn 
Svo. Ss. 6d, 

Albert Durer, his Life 

and Works; including Au- 
tobiographical Papers and 
Complete Catalogues. 
By William. B. Scott. 

With 6 Etchings by the Author and 9ther 



\ 



In Fairyland ; Pictures 

from the Elf- World, By 
Richard Doyle, With a 
Poem by W. Allingham. 

With 16 coloured Plates^ containing 36 De- 
signs, Second Edition, folio f i^s. 

A Dictionary of Artists 

of the English School: 
Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, Engravers, and Orna- 
mentists ; with Notices of 
their Lives and Works, 

By Samuel Redgrave. 

%vo. i6s. 

The New Testament, il- 
lustrated with Wood En- 
gravings after the Early 
Masters, chiefly of the 
Italian SckooL 

Cro«)n alo^^V* * * 
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Moore' s L a 11 a Rookh , 

TennieVs Edition, with 68 
Wood Engravitigs. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, 

Maclisp s Edition, with i6i 
Steel Plates. 

Super reyal 810. 3IJ. &/. 

Lyra Germanica ; the 

Christian Year and the 
Christian Life. Trans- 
lated by Miss Winkworth. 

WUk about 31S fyeoilcul lUuslrations by y. 
Laghtcit, F.S.A. and otha- Ariuls. 
a vols. ^B. price 4zs. 

Ij}rd Macauiay's Lays 
of Ancient Rome. With 
go Illustrations on Wood 
from Drawings by G. 
Scharf. 

Fcp. ^0. 2U. 

Miniature Edition, with 
Scharf s go Illustrations 
reduced in Lithography. 

Imp. idmo. i(w. dd. 



Sacred and Legendar 
Art. 
By Mrs. ya?neson. 

6 Tiols. square crown 8e'o. price £%. l^t. 

Legends of the Saind 



Legends of the Monastic ^ 

Orders. 

New Edition, with It Etchings anJ fl! 
Wondculs. I vol. 3 IS. 

Legends of the Madonna. 



The History ofOurLon 

with that of his Types and 

Precursors. 

Completed by Lady East- 



The USEFQL. ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &Q; 



1 



A Manual of Architec- 
ture : being a Concise His- 
tory and Explanation of the 
Principal Styles of Euro- 
pean Architecture, Ancient, 
MedicBval, and Renaissance; 
with a Glossary. 

.^y 21&0mas Mitchell. 



History of the Gothic 
Revival; an Attempt to 
shew how far the taste for 
Mediesval Architecture was 
retainedin England during 
the last two centuries, and 
has been re-developed in the 
present. 
By Charles L. Eastlak 




NEW WORKS 



LONGMANS & CO. 



Industrial Chemistry ; a 

Afatiual for Manufaciu- 

rers and for Colleges or 

Technical Schools. Being a 

Translation of Professors 

Stohmann a?id Engler's 

Gertnan Edition ofPayen's 

'Precis de C/iimie Indus- 

trielle,' by Dr. f. D. Barry, 

Edited, and sjippletnented 

with Chapters on (he 

C/iemisljy of the Metals, 

by B. H. Paid. Ph.D. 



Gwilt's Encyclopedia of 
Architecture, with above 
1, 600 Woodcuts. 
Fifth Edition, with Altera- 
tions and Additions, by 
Wyatt Papworik. 

%VB. 52J. &/. 

The Three Cathedrals 

dedicated to St. Paul in 
London ; their History 
from the Foundation of 
ike First Building in tlie 
Sixth Century to the Pro- 
posals for the Adornment 
of the Present Cathedral. 
By W. Longman, F.S.A. 



ints on Household 
Taste in Furniture, Up- 
holstery, and other Details. 
By C/iarles L. East lake, 
Architect, 

BdUuM, vtitk niati 90 



Lathes and TttmingM 

Simple, Mechanical, " 

Ornamental 

By W. Henry Northcott. 

With 240 nttiilratiom. %vo. I 

Handbook of Practical 
Telegraphy. 
By R. S. Culley, Mem9l 
List. C.E. Engineer-in\ 
Chief of Telegraphs to\ 
the Post-Office. 

Sixth Edition, Plata &' H'oodcuts. 8w. I^ 

Principles of Mechanist 
for the use of Students in 
the Universities, and for 
Engineering Students. 
ByR. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 
Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

Second Editicii, tuitA 374 iVoodculs. 8iw, iS/. 

Perspective; or, the Art 
of Drawing zvhat one Sees : 
for the Use of those Sketch- 
ing from Nature. 

" By Lieut. W. H. Collins, 
R.E. F.R.A.S. 

With 37 Wixidculs. Cmvii 81V. S^- 

Encyclofadia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical, 
Theoretical and Practical. 
By E.Crcs^),C.B. 



i 



' NEW WORKS 



m 

■ ^ Treatise oh the Steam 
W Engine, in iis various ap- 
P plications to Mines, Mills, 
I Steam Navigation, Rail- 
ways and Agriculture. 
By y. Bourne, C.E. 

With Portrait, 37 Plata, mid 546 Wood- 

Catechism of the Steam 

Engine, in its various Ap- 
plications. 
By yohn Bourne, C.E. 

Nrw Editicn, with 89 If^eodriits. Frp. %vo. (is. 

Handbook of the Steam 

Engine. 

By J. Bourne, C.E. form- 
inga Y..^-^ to the Author's 
Catechism of the Steam 
Engine. 

With 67 Wnodiuls. Fcp. %v!i. ^. 

Recent Iniprovefnents in 
the Steam. Engine. 
By y. Bourne, C.E. 

With 124 Woudaits. Fcp. %vo. dr. 

Lowndes's Engineer's 
Handbook ; explaining the 
Principles which should 
guide the Young Engineer 

in the Construction of Ma- 
chinery. 

pBst^.!0. SJ. 

Guns and Steel ; Miscel- 
laneous Papers on Mechani- 
cal Subjects. 
^ Str ^. Whitworth, 



LONGMANS &. CI 



f^rts^ 



Ure's Diet ionary of Arts \ 
Manufactures, and Mines. 
Seventh Edition, re-written 
and greatly enlarged by 
R. Hunt, E.R.S. assisted 
by numerous ContributorSt. 



Handbook to the Minen 
logy of Cornwall and 
Devon ; with Instructions 
for their Discrimination, 
and copious Tables of 
cality. 
By 7. H. Collins, E.G.i 

ll-m ro P/ali!. Z-.-0. 61 



'ion, 

1 



Practical Treatise 

Metallurgy, 

Adapted front tlie last Ger- 
manEdition of Professor 
Kerl's Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, E.R.S. &c. and 
E. Rohrig, Ph.D. 

3 vols. Sw, ivilh 625 Waodaits. £^ 



Treatise on Mills and 
Millwork. 
By Sir W. Fairbaim, BJ^'A 



i 

■nd 

I 



Useful hiformation 

Engineers. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bi. 

IViifj tuanj' Plalis mid Woodcuts, \yi^ 
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The Application of Cast 

and Wrought Iron to 
Building Purposes. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn^ Bt. 

With 6 Plates and 11% Woodcuts. Svo, l6s. 

Practical Handbook of 

Dyeing and Calico-Print- 
ing. 
By W. Crookes, F.R.S. &c. 

With numerous Illustrations and Specimens 
of Dyed Textile Fabrics. Sz/o. 42J. 

Occasional Papers on 

Subjects connected with 
Civil Engineering, Gun- 
nery, and NavcU Archi- 
tecture. 

By Michael Scott, Memb. 
Inst. CE. & of Inst. 

N.A. 

2 vols. Svo. with Plates^ 42J. 



MitchelVs Manual of 

Practical Assaying. 

Fourth Edition, revised, 
with the Recent Disco- 
veries incorporated, by 
W. Crookes, F.R.S. 

%vo. Woodcuts, 3 1 J. dd. 

Loudon's Encyclopcedia 

of Gardening : comprising 
the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboricutture, and Land- 
scape Gardening. 

With 1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 2ls. 

Loudon's Encyclopcedia 

of Agriculture : comprising 
the Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of 
Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agri- 
culture. 

With 1,100 Woodcuts. Svo. 2is. 



RELIGIOUS and MORAL >VORKS. 



y^n Exposition of the 39 

Articles, Historical a7td 
Doctrinal. 

By E. H. Browne, D.D. 
Bishop of Winchester. 

New Edition. Svo. i6s. 

Historical Lectures on 

the Life of Our Lord Jesus 

Christ. 

By C y. Ellicott, D.D. 

I^iftA Editum. Svo. I2s. 



\ 



An Introduction to the 

Theology of the Church of 
England, in an Exposition 
of the 2^^ Articles. By Rev. 
T. P. Botdtbee, LL.D. 

Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Sermons for the Times 

preached in St. Pauls 
Cathedral and elsewhere. 
By RcD-T-Grx^tK^^A.. 

Crown %wo. ^» 



■P* NEW WORKS PUBLI6HE0 

Sermons; including Two 

Serntons on the Interpre- 
tation of Prophecy, and an 
Essay on the Rigid Inter- 
preiatmi and Understand- 
ing of the Scriptures. 
By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

3 vols. 8™. price 24/. 

Ch ristia n L ife , its 
Course, its Hindrances, 
and its Helps; Sermons 
preached tnosily in the 
Chapel of Rugby School. 
By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

81W. 7J. bd. 

Christian Life, its 

Hopes, its Fears, and its 
Close; Sermons preached 
mostly in the Chapel of 
Rugby School. 
By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

■ &V0. ^s. 6d. 

Sermons Chiefly on the 

Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

81W. p'ke 7J. (xl. 

Sermons preached in the 

Chapel of Rugby School ; 
with an Address before 
Confirmation. 

.^ /Ae iaie Rev. Thomas 
^^m/d, £>.D. 



y LONGMANS & CO. ' 

Three Essays on Reli- 
gion : Nature ; the Utility 
of Religion; Theism. 
By John Stuart Mill 

Secand Edition. %vs. price itw. 6d,i 



Synonyms of the Old Tet 

tament, their Bearing on 

Christian Faith and 

Practice. 

By Rev. R. B. Girdlesto: 

%vc. IS., 



I 
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Reasons of Faith ; 
the Order of the Christian 
Argument Developed andj 
Explained. 
By Rev. G. S. Drew, M.A 

Second Edition. Fep. 8('o. &r. 

The Eclipse of Faii^ 

or a Visit to a Relig, 

Sceptic. 

By Henry Rogers. 

Latest EdiHon. Fep. 811 

Defence of the Eclipse i 

Faith. 

By Henry Rogers. 

Latest Edition. Fef. 8m>. Jf, 6| 

A Critical and Grm 

matical Commentary o. 

Paul's Epistles. 

By C. y. Ellicott. D.D7{ 



NEW WORKS published: 

The Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 
By Rev. W. y. Conybeare, 

M.A. and Very Rev, f. 

S. Howson, D.D. 

iiBRARY Edition, ivUli all the Original 
BlaslTaHinis, Maps, Landscapes on Sfetl, 
Woodcuts, ^c. a vols. ^o. 481. 

NTERMEDIATE Edition, with a Selection 
ef Maps, Plates, and iVoadciils. 2 vols, 
square cmi)n 8w. 21/. 

YVSit,ST'&Ei>nian,nz'iscdand condensed, 
■witi 46 ftluslrations and Mafs. 1 ml. 

ermm Sue. gj. 



*asfingCommunion, how 
Binding in England by the 
Canons. With the testi- 
many of the Early Fathers. 
An Historical Essay. 
By the Rev. H. T. King- 
don, M.A. Assistant- 
Curate, S. Andrew's, 
Wells Street ; late Vice- 
Principal of Salisbury 
Theological College. 



in Examination into 

the Doctrine and Practice 

of Confession. 

By the Rev. W. E. Jetf 
B.D. sometime Censor 
of Ch. Ch. Bampton 
Lecturer 1857; White- 
hall PreacJter 1 846 ; 
Autlwr of ' Quo usque' 
&c. 



LONGMANS & CO. » 
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Evidence of the Truth 
of the Christian Religion 
derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy. 
By Alexander Keith, D.D. 

Upth Ediiian, with numerous Plata, 
Square ^o. I3s, td, or 
viUh 5 Plates, 6s. 



Historical and Criticat-^ 
Commentary on the Oldm 
Testament; with a Nffa 
Translation. 
By M. M. Kalisch, PkD. ^ 

Vol. I. Genesis, 8iw. iSi. or adapted for tht 
General Reader, lis. Vol. II. Exodus, 
IJJ, or adapted for the General Reader, 
I2J. Vol. III. LevilicuE, F^rt I. ijj. 
or adapted for the Cairral Reader, 8*. 
Vol. JV. Leviticus, Tbrt IT. l%s. or 
adapted /or the General Reader, &s. 

The History and Litera- 
ture of the Israelites, ac- 
cording to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha. 
By C. De Rothschild and 
A. De RotJischild. 



I vol.Jcp. 8 



\ 



Ewald's History o^ 

Israel. 

Translated from the Ger- 
man by y. E. Carpenter, 
M.A. wit/i Preface by 
R, Martineau, M.A. 

5 vols. Sz'o. dp. 

CommeHtary on Episfle\ 

to tite Ro?nans. 

By RcT). W. A. OCoT^j 



NEW WORKS 



LONGMANS & CO. 



A Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. yohn. 
By Rev. W. A. O Conor. 

CreWH 8fc. las. (xi. 

The Epistle to the He- 
brews ; with Analytical 
Introdiictiojt and Notes. 
By Rev. W. A. O' Conor. 

Crown Sva. 4J. 6d, 

Thoughts for the Age. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 

Nao Edilian. Ftp. %t'o. y. fxl. 

Passing Thoughts on 
Religion. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 

Ftp. 8m y. &/. 

Preparation for the Holy 
Communion ; the Devotions 
chiefly from the works of 
feremy Taylor. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 

Bishop yeremy Taylors 

Entire Works; with Life 

by Bishop Hcber. 

Revised and corrected by 

the Rev. C. P. Eden. 

10 veil. Cs- S'- 

Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer. 

(^1^//^^/^^ and edited by Rev. 
^. JfaHmsaii^, LL.D. 



) The Book of Psalms of 
David the King and Pro- 
phet, disposed according to 
the Rhythmical Strtuture 
oftlie Original; with Three 
Essays, 



Pxiry ; 3. The Zian of DavidrestBred 
lo Dam. By E. F. Crim/H Ivo. wilA 
Map andllluslratkm, %t. td. 



spiritual Songs for the 
Sundays and Holidays 
throughout the Year. 
ByJ.S.B.Monsell, LL. 

Fourth EdUion. Fcp. 



'fJm 



Lyra Germanica; Hymns 
translatedfrom the German 
by Miss C. Winkworth. 

2 serits, fcp. ivo. 31. 6rf. tach. 

Endeavours after tfk 
Christian Life; Discours^a 
By Rev. J. Martinem 
LL.D. 

Fifth EililioH. Crown &vo. -js. 61/, 

An Introduction to the 

Study of the New TestOf, 
ment. Critical, Exegetica! 
and Theological. 
By Rev. S. Davidson, D.t 

z -.vis. 8j'.'. 30J. 

Lecttires on the Penh 

tench &■ tlie Moabite Slot 

with Appendices. 

By y. W. Colenso, Dl 

Bis}iop of Natal. 
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Supernatural Religion; 

an Inquiry hito the Reality 
of Divine Revelation, 

New Edition, 2 vols. Sz/o. 24^. 

The Pentateuch and Book 

of Joshua Critically Ex- 
amined. 

By 7. W. Colenso, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal. 

Crozun Svo. 6s, 



The New Bible Com- 

mentary^ by Bishops and 
other Clergy of the An- 
glican Churchy critically 
examined by the Rt. Rev. 
7. W. Colenso, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal. 

Svo. 25J. 



TRAVELS, VOYAG-ES, &c. 



Italian Alps ; Sketches 

from the Mountains of 
TicittOy Lombardyy the 
TrentinOy and Venetia. 
By Dotcglas W. Freshfieldy 

Editor of ' The Alpine 

Jotirnal! 

Cro7un Zvo, with Map and Illustrations. 

\In April. 

Here and There in the 
Alps. 

By the Hon. Frederica 
Plunket. 

With Vigiictte-iitle, PostZvo, 6j. 6(1. 

The Valleys of Tirol; 

their T7;aditions and Cus- 
tomSy and How to Visit 
them. 

By Miss R. H. Busky 
Author of * The Folk- 
Lore of RomCy &c. 

fVi/A jFrottfy's/iece and 3 Maps. Cmvn 
&*?. I2S. 6d, 



Sp a in ; Art- Remains 

and Art- Realities ; Paifit- 
erSy PriestSy and Princes : 
being Notes of Things seen 
and of Opinions formed 
during nearly Three Years 
Residence and Travels in 
that Country. 

By H. W. Baxleyy M.D. 

2 v-jls, crown Svo. 21s, 

Eight Years in Ceylon. 

By Sir Samuel W. Baker y 
M.A. F.R.G.S. 

Nciv Edition^ with Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G, Pearson, Crown Zvo, 
Price Is, 6d. 

The Rifle and the Hound 

in Ceylon. 

By Sir Samtiel W. Baker y 
M.A. F.R.G.S. 

New EdtUoii, ikUU IWw^AvaVvcm wv^orct 

on Wf ood hy G . Pcaiwix. Cyw»av x: 

Price V' ^*' ^ 



NEW WORKS 



Meeting the Sun ; a 

youruey all round the 
World through Egypt, 
China, yapan, and Cali- 
fornia. 

By William Simpson, 
F.R.G.S. 

yah Hdiotyffi and Wcodcals. Zt-h. 24s. 

The Rural Life of Eng- 
land. 
By William Howitt. 

Wa/dmti, %VB. lit. 6rf. 

The Dolomite Moun- 
tains. Excursions through 
Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Friuli. 

By J. Gilbert and G. C. 
Churchill, F.R.G.S. 

Wilh niintralMis. S,j. cr. Src, l\s. 

^he Alpine'Club Map 

of the Chain of Mont 
Bianc, from a?i actual Sur- 
vey in 1863-1864. 
By A. Adains-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S. M.A.C. 

ChrDmolUhcgraphy, on extra stcril draiu- 
ing paper las. er vioiinled nn cam-as 
in a filing can, lis, &/. 

'^he Alfine Club Maf 

of the Valpclline, the Val 
TournancJie, and the South- 
ern Valleys of the Chain of 
Monte Rosa, from actual 
Survey. 

^ ^. Adams-Reilly, 
^.J?.G.S. M.A.C. 

^■^''■r/niS(i>,i/Z>/yruii/r^Fn/^, or 



, LONGMANS & CO.^ 

Untrodden Peaks an<i\ 

Unfrequented Valleys ; 
Midsummer Ramble amon^ 
the Dolomites. 
By Amelia B. Edwards. 

With numermu JllaJiralicns. taio. : 



The Alpine Club Mam 

of Switzerland, with pan 
of the Neighbouring Coutfi 
tries, on the scale offou 
miles to an Inch. 
Edited by R. C. Nichals% 
F.S.A. F.R.G.S. 

In Four Sheets, in Porijolia, ifts. ■ 
mouttUd in a Case, 53/. M. EaA 
Sheet may he had separately, price ir^ 
or mounled in a Case, \S'. 

The Alpine Guide. 

By John Ball, M.R./.AM 
late President of t^ 
Alpine Club. 

Post Svo. with Maps and other lUustratiam 

Eastern Alfs. 

Price loj. ed. 

Central Alps, including 

all the Obcrland Disti-ict. 

Price -js. 6d. 

IVestern Alps, inchtdin 

Mont Blanc, Monte Ros6 
Zer?natt, &c. 

Price tt. 6d. 

/ntroduction on Alpin 

Travelling in general, am 
on the Geology of the Alps, 

Price IS. Either of thcThrKVilumner Partt 
oftbt^Alpini "■ " ' --- ' ' -■ - 
this Introduc 
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Guide to the Pyrenees, for 

the tise of Mo7mtaineers. 
By Charles Packe. 

Second Edition, tuUh Maps &^c. and Ap- 
pendix, Crown ^vo» *js. 6d, 

How to See Norway; 

embodying the Experience 
of Six Summer Toicrs in 
that Country^ with Hints 
on the Choice of Routes 
and the Localities of the 
best Scenery, 
By y. R. Campbell. 

WUh Map and 5 Woodcuts, fcp, Zvo, $s. 



Visits to Remarkable 

PlaceSy and Scenes illus- 
trative of striking Passages 
in English History and 
Poetry. 
By William Howitt. 

2 vols, 8v^. Woodcuts, 2$s, 

Forty Years of American 
Life. 

By T. L. Nichols, M.D. 
Author of 'Human Phy- 
siology , 'Esoteric An- 
thropology, &c. 

JVeiif Edition, revised and condensed. Crown 
Zvo, I or. 6d, 



Whispers from Fairy- 
land. 



By the Rt. Hon. E. H. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
M.P. Author of ' Stories 
for my Children', &c. 

With 9 Illustrations from Original De- 
signs engraved on Wood by G, Pear- 
son. Crown Svo, price 6s. 



^?SrORKS of FICTION. 

The Folk-Lore of Rome, 

collected by Word of Mouth 
from the People. 

By R. H. Busk. 

Crown %vo. lis, dd. 



Lady IV ill o ugh by ' s 

Diary duriftg the Reign of 
Charles the First, the Pro- 
tectorate, and the Restora- 
tio7i. 

Cro^vn Svo. 'js, 6d, 

Centulle, a Tale of Pan. 

Bj^Denys Shyne Lawlor. 

Crffzvn 8v(7, los. 6d. 



Cyllene ; or, The Fall of 

Paganism. 

By Henry Sneyd, M.A. 

2 vols. pO!t ^vo. I4r. 

Becker's Galhts; or Ro- 
man Scenes of the Time of 
Augusttcs. 

Post Svo. *js. 6d, 

Becker's Charicles : II- 

lustrativz of Prvoaic 1A^« 
0/ tlie Aticieui GreeV.^* 
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Tales of the Teutonic 
Lands, 

By Rez'. G. W. Cox, M.A. 
and E. H. yones. 

Cnm-'i Zvo. loj. 6i/. 

Tales of Ancient Greece, 

By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 
M.A. 

Omn Si'i', 6/, 6,1. 

The Modern Novelisfs 

Library. 

(lihfnlane Priory, as. /maiWs; 2i. 6/. ^la/A, 
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